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This publication presents research information 
on recent labor developments in foreign countries. The 
primary sources for articles and tables are reports from 
American Foreign Service posts, publications of foreign 
governments, and the foreign press. The publication is 
prepared by the Office of Foreign Labor and Trade of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Use of funds for printing this publication 
was approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
September 8, 1965. ae 








Indexes of Living Costs Abrdad’.” The quarterly 
revisions, for 27 foreign cities, appear on pages 
25-26 of this issue. : ee 
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WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 








EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


Employment Situation of Women Is Im- 
proving. Women constitute the largest 
proportion of the European Common Market 
labor reserves. Economic growth thus 
depends to a great extent on the possi- 
bilities of employing more women in in- 
creasingly varied jobs, including those 
hitherto not considered woman's work. 

Today, about one-third of the European 
Economic Community (EEC) workers are wom- 
en. Their ranks have increased steadily 
in the last two decades, except in France. 





Women as percent of 
labor force 1/ 





1950-55 

EEC countries (annual average) 1962 
Belgium......... 30.0 31.6 
Germany......... 35.0 36.9 
France.........+-+ 36.5 34.9 
RUREY 6s 6.0. 0.0.0 6 on 24.0 29.0 
Luxembourg 2/... 27.0 29.0 
Netherlands..... 24.0 25.0 


1/ Comparable figures for the United 
States are 30.6 percent in 1951 and 34.1 
percent in 1962. 

2/ 1947 compared with 1959. 


Many of the working women in the Com- 
munity are inunpaid family occupations. 
Most of them are employed in agriculture 
on family farms, but they are also found 
in such small family businesses as shops, 
restaurants, and service stations. The 
proportion of unpaid family workers 
varies, being 15.1 percent of all em- 
ployed women in Belgium, 18.9 percent in 
France, 22.3 percent in Germany, and 
24.3 percent in Italy. 

Job opportunities and employment con- 
ditions of women have been improved by 
the rise of a large variety of new occupa- 
tions. For example, women without pre- 


vious special work skills can be employed - 


in establishments equipped with the 





latest and usually fully automatic ma- 
chinery, and in a variety of industries 


light engineering, food and 
drugs, textiles, and electrical appli- 
ances. Employment opportunities for 
women have also become numerous and 
varied in administration and commerce, 
for example, department stores, banks, 
and accounting. 

Europe's educational systems have en- 
abled women to prepare for new job oppor- 
tunities. Current statistics for all 
Common Market countries show that about 
as many girls as boys receive secondary 
and higher education. The result is a 
growing shift of women workers from un- 
skilled or semiskilled manual work to 
nonmanual jobs. 

This movement is evident particularly 
among the main sectors of the economy-- 
agriculture, industry, and services. A 
measure of the progress made by European 
society and economy is that the proportion 
of women in agriculture has falleninthe 
Community countries from 43 to 18 percent 
between 1849 and 1947 in the Netherlands; 
and from 46 to 27 percent between 1921 
and 1957 in France. 

The shift away from farming has been 
primarily to industry and then the serv- 
ices sector, where more jobs are opening 
up in commerce and administration. The 
proportion of women currently employed 
in services in Belgium is 56 percent as 
compared to 49 percent in 1930; in France, 
52 percent as compared to 28 percent 
in 1921. 

An EEC report on women's employment in 
the Community in 1966 shows that: 


such as 


--The choice of nonmanual jobs open to 
women is widening. 

--Women still work mainly in offices, 
certain branches of commerce, nurs- 
ing, hotels, primary education, and, 
more recently, in certain branches 
of the liberal and technical pro- 
fessions. 

--In general, considerably more women 
are employed -in the lower paid 
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occupations than at the middle or 
upper levels of the pay scale. 
--There are still very few women em- 
ployed in some jobs ~traditionally 
considered more suitable for men. 


Nowhere have women been fully inte- 
grated in the economy, and they have 
made most progress in fields least 
attractive tomen. Although less clearly 
marked, the old distinction between 
"man's work" and "woman's work" still 
remains. 

Usually, European women work to swell 
the family income. According to a sur- 
vey by the Women's Commission of the 
United Nations Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, they seek jobs for the following 
reasons, in order of importance: 


--Need for higher income. 

--Extra money for children's education. 

--Security against husband's permanent 
or temporary unemployment. 

--Need to continue an occupation out- 
side the home. 

--Escape from domestic activities. 


These motives were confirmed and ex- 
panded by women in the Community coun- 
tries. They listed the following reasons 
for working: 


--To be independent. 

--To have a private income. 
--To qualify for a pension. 
--To meet credit payments. 


Consequently, even when economic con- 
Siderations are no longer paramount, 
European women still feel the need to 
work in order to achieve both independence 
and a well-balanced life. For a dis- 
cussion of the progress toward wage 
parity of women and. men workers, see 
Labor Developments Abroad, (Feb. 1966, 
pp. 1-3)--European Economic Community. 





ITALY 


Extension of Unemployment Benefits 
Enacted. Decree-Law 129, issued on 
March 29, 1966, increased benefits for 
unemployed and underemployed workers and 
their dependents and lengthened the 
period ‘of benefit payments, An increase 
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in employer contributions to the Govern- 
ment-administered family allowance fund 
was deferred until December 31, 1966. 
These Government actions were taken to 
combat the effects of an unemployment 
rate of 5.2 percent (January 1966). In 
addition, the Government is seeking to 
create additional job opportunities by 
strengthening domestic demand and improv- 
ing the investment climate. 
Unemployment compensation payments 
were raised, under thenew law, from 300 
lire (US$0.48) to 400 lire (US$0.64) per 
day. Legislation entitling unemployed 
workers to family allowances was extended 
from April 1 to December 31, 1966; and 


. family allowance payments were changed 


from a fixed amount of 80 lire (US$0.13) 
to 90 lire (US$0.145) a day per depend- 
ent, to 180 lire (US$0.29) to 200 lire 
(US$0.32)--the same as for dependents of 
employed workers. 

The effective period for payments from 
the employer-financed Wage Equalization 
Fund to industrial and construction 
workers 1/on temporary layoff or reduced 
workweeks (under 40 hours) was extended 
by the decree-law through December 1966, 
In addition, eligible individuals can 
receive benefits for an additional 3 
months, for a total of 21 months. If 
their eligibility period has not run out 
by year end, benefits may be continued 
until June 30, 1967. 

To avoid increases in labor costs, the 
decree-law postponed a scheduled rise in 
employer contributions to the family 
allowance fund from March 31 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1966. Employers will continue 
to pay into the fund 17.5 percent of a 
worker's hourly wage up toaceiling of 
2,500 lire (US$4). The scheduled change 
would have removed the ceiling limitation 


on wages.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 





SWEDEN 


Acceptance of Mediation Commission's 
Proposed Labor Peace. The Swedish Trade 








Union Confederation (LO) and the Swedish 
Employers' Federation (SAF) on April 1, 
1966, accepted wage provisions proposed 
by a. Government-appointed mediation 





1/ See Labor -Developments Abroad, 





" February 1966, pp. 3-4. 
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commission. This action prevented an 
open conflict. In view of threats made 
by both parties after rejection of an 
earlier proposal, ensuing strife could 
have been more serious than any since 
1945, the year of a 5 months' strike in 
the metal industry. The LO had banned 
all overtime work, -and the SAF had 
countered with a threat of a general 
lockout, which would have idled nearly 
800,000 workers in 20,000 firms. 

The new agreement includes a number of 
innovations. For example, it is the 
first Swedish collective contract which 
will be valid for as long as 3 years. 
This relatively long period made it 
possible to provide for a gradual short- 
ening of the workweek from 45 to 42% 
hours, and to facilitate imposition of 
price control. Another equally im- 
portant innovation is the inclusion of 
a provision taking into account "wage 
drift," the tendency for take-home wages 
in many of Sweden's industries to ex- 
ceed negotiated rates, owing largely to 
the use of piece-rate systems and the 
competition of employers for scarce la- 
bor. The negotiating parties assumed that 
wage drift might amount to 4 percent a 
year during the life of the contract. 

General wage increases for the first 
and second year of the contract, but not 
the third, were also part of the settle- 
ment. The first increase, amounting to 
20 Sre (1 Sre=about US$0.002) per hour, 
is effective immediately, and the second, 
for 14 Ure per hour, is to be effective 
in 1967. During 1966, workers in the 
lowest paid occupations will also re- 
ceive a further increase of 9 Ure an 
hour. Moreover, workers will be con- 


pensated in 1967, and againin 1968, for 
any gap in the preceding year between 
the amount of wage drift in their in- 
dustry and atop limit of 27 Bre per 
hour. 

During the life of the agreement, the 
number of scheduled weekly hours of work 
will be reduced in three stages from 45 
to 42%, without a loss of pay for the 
workers. One-third of this reduction 
will take place on February 1, 1967, 
one-third a year later, and the’ last 
third on January 1, 1969. Increased 
hourly wage rates--1.9 percent for each 
of the first two stages and 2 percent 





for the last--will compensate the work- 
ers for the hours' reduction, 

Severance pay, due in the event of a 
plant shutdown or changes in production, 
was increased. The rule that severance 
pay can be claimed in the latter case 
only if it results in unemployment was 
discontinued. 

According to Swedish estimates, wage 
costs will goup by over 8 percent a year 
during the life of the agreement. It 
is expected that this increase will 
exceed considerably the rise in pro- 
ductivity, will lead to higher prices, 
and will affect adversely the competitive 
ability of Swedish firms. Addressing a 
recent conference of business executives, 
SAF President Bertil Kugelberg stated 
that only one-fourth of the rise in 
wage costs will result from higher con- 
tractual wage rates, while three-fourths 
will be due to wage drift. He called 
the latter one of the greatest problems 
for the Swedish economy.--U.S. Embassy, 
Stockholm and Swedish Press. 





UNITED KINGDOM 


Novel Device Initiated to Redeploy 
Labor. Beginning on September 5, 1966, 


employers in the United Kingdom will be 
required to pay a "Selective Employment 
Tax" which, in addition to easing domestic 
demand fc. workers, is designed to stim- 
ulate investment in and channel employ- 
ment to the manufacturing industries. 
According to Government statistics, only 
about 10 percent of the increase in the 
work force between 1960 and 1965 went 
into manufacturing, while 80 percent 
went into retail and wholesale trade and 
other service industries, such as bank- 
ing, insurance, and finance. 

The tax rates per week will be as 
follows: 


-+23 shillings. ($3.50). for each adult 
male employee; 

--124 shillings ($1.75) foreach adult 
woman employee, and each male em- 
ployee under age 18; 

-e-8 shillings ($1.12) for each female 
employee under age 18. 


To achiéeve the legislative goals, the 
full amount of the tax will be refunded 
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to manufacturing employers, who will also 
receive a special premium amounting to 
about 30 percent of the tax payment. 
This subsidy will yield the manufac- 
turers 7% shillings (US$1.05) aweek for 
each male employee; 3s. 9d. (US$0.525) a 
week for each female employee, and 
each male employee under 18 years of 
age; 2%s. (US$0.35) a week for each fe- 
male employee under age 18. Manu- 
facturing industries are expected to 
receive some US$370 milliona year under 
this subsidy. 

Agricultural employers, local govern- 
ments, nationalized industries, and the 
transportation industry will receive a 
full refund of the tax but no premium. 
None of the tax will be returned to 
employers in the service industries 
and in construction.--U.S. Embassy, 
London. 





Prime Minister Pleads for Union Sup- 
port in Productivity Campaign. In an 
address before the Amalgamated Engi- 
neering Union (AEU) national committee's 
conference on April 29, Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson inaugurated what he de- 
scribed as a "crusade" for higher pro- 
ductivity. The speech was one of a 
series which he plans to make at trade 
union conferences this year. His theme 
was the need for eliminating restrictive 








union attitudes in a "second industrial 


revolution." He startled the AEU by 
suggesting that its restrictive rule 
book be relegated to the union's in- 
dustrial museum. 

The Prime Minister emphasized that the 
country could not afford a_ single re- 
strictive practice, however, hallowed 
by custom. He said that a nation dedi- 
cated to full employment could advance 
only to the extent that every impediment 
to increased production and every waste 
of resources, whether through inefficient 
management or overmanning, are swept 
away. Stressing that there is no wealth 
without work, he warned that unless per 
capita output is raised, there will be 
nothing available to buy with higher 
wages. The only result would be "that 
we shall price ourselves out of markets 
at home and abroad." 

In the same vein, at a May Day rally, 
the Prime Minister attacked work- 
spreading practices originated in past 
depression years as endangering full em- 
ployment and wage standards. For the same 
reason, he also criticized what he de- 
scribed as the unions' policy of clinging 
to outdated production methods; their de- 
fensive attitudes toward recruitment, 
apprenticeship, and training; and their 
shortsighted approaches to jurisdic- 
tional problems.--U.S. Embassy, London. 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


Educational Changes Geared to _Eco- 
nomic Development. To orient educa- 
tion in the U.A.R. toward development 
needs and to reduce the costs of educa- 
tion, Prime Minister Mohieddin initiated 
major reform plans in February 1966. 
In April, a Ministerial Committee on 
education proposed fundamental changes, 
which would reduce compulsory school- 
ing from 6 to 5 years, and would em- 
phasize, the vocational aspects of 
education. 
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While experts agree that educational 
changes are overdue, the Government 
may have difficulty in instituting 
them. Minor changes could be put into 
effect by executive action. Major 
changes, however, would require the 
approval of the National Assembly, which 
may reject the- proposed changes because 
of the intense popular interest in 
education. When government authorities 
attempted to make elementary education 
(between 6 and 12 years of age) mandatory 
in 1923, they encountered great resist- 
ance in rural areas: since then, parents 
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are beginning to realize that educa- 
tion helps young persons obtain employ- 
ment. Among the middle-income group, 
a liberal arts education is cherished 
as a means for obtaining a white-collar 
job. 


Primary Education. The greatest change 
is the proposal to cut back mandatory 
schooling from 6 to 5 years. U.A.R. 
education officials believe that 5 years 
of primary education will provide the 
needed background for the future economic 
activities of the 70 percent of children 
attending primary school who donot con- 
tinue in secondary vocational or academic 
training. Another change would postpone 
from 1970 to 1975 the enforcement of 
compulsory education for all children. 
According to education officials, 78 
percent of the children of compulsory 
school age (6 to 12 years) currently 
receive some primary schooling. The 
introduction of these two changes 
would result in a considerable reduc- 
tion in the cost of education to the 
U.A.R. 





Secondary Education. As in the past, 
further education will be limited to the 
top 25 percent of the students who pass 
examinations given in the fifth grade. 
Qualifying students will enter either 
technical and vocational courses, or 
college preparatory courses. 

The proposed technical and vocational 
education would not differ radically 
from the present system; however, it 
would include a larger proportion of all 
students than in the past. An estimated 
30 percent of the qualified students 
will enter 3-year vocational training 
schools, where they are taught basic 
industrial skills, such as machine 
operation and maintenance; graduates 
of these schools are considered semi- 
skilled. The students have class- 
work during the first 2 years and a 
combination of on-the-job training and 
classwork during the third year. (This 
method of instruction, based on methods 
developed by the International Labor 
Organization, is currently inuse in the 
U.A.R.) The Ministerial Committee re- 
port noted that, under the present 
educational system, the Second 5-Year 








Plan (1966-70) would produce only 
150,000 semiskilled workers, as against 
a need of 434,000. 

The other 70 percent of the qualified 
students attend a 3-year preparatory 
course before entering secondary school. 
Twenty-five percent of the _ students 
Starting secondary school will be routed 
into polytechnical institutes for train- 
ing as assistant technicians and skilled 
workers. The schools would be _ the 
equivalent of vocational educational 
institutions in the United States. The 
Committee report noted that under the 
U.A.R.'s present system there will be a 
shortage of 189,000 skilled workers and 
technicians during the Second 5-Year 
Plan period. 

Twenty percent of the students enter- 
ing secondary school will go to a 
5-year technical school, equal to 3 
years of secondary. school and 2 years 
of university-level training. Educa- 
tors hope that a cadre of foremen and 
supervisors can eventually be formed 
from this group. The present system, 
the report noted, would fall short of 
meeting the projected need for foremen 
and supervisors by approximately 213,000 
persons. 

Twenty percent of the students enter- 
ing secondary schools would be per- 
mitted to work toward admission to a 
university. Five percent of the stu- 
dents would go _ to teacher-training 
schools. 


Higher Education. One out of every 
250 persons in the U.A.R. is now study- 
ing at the university level, which 
equals the ratios for West Germany, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom. The 
high ratio of college enrollment in the 
U.A.R. has been made possible by free 
higher education and low admission 
requirements. 

The Committee report noted that, in 
the next 5 years, more than 52,500 stu- 
dents will be graduated from the faculties 
of law, commerce, arts, and agricul- 
ture, whereas only 21,500 graduates will 
be required to meet the need projected 
in the 5-Year Plan, Current enrollment 
for major faculties and the number of 
annual admissions’ recommended by the 
report of the Committee are as follows: 
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compared to a recommended 200; in agri- 
culture, 15,000, as compared to a recom- 
mended 1,000; and in commerce, 25,000, 
as compared to a recommended 2,800. 





in the law faculty, a total of 14,000, as 








The Committee also stated that 8,200 
students will be graduated from the 
applied science faculties, whereas the 


number required will be 9,600--U.S. 


Embassy, Cairo. 
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THAILAND 


New Labor Disputes Legislation. The 
"Settlement of Labour Disputes Act of 
1965," was passed by the National 
Assembly in December 1965, and became 
effective on March 1, 1966. The new law 
establishes an orderly procedure for 
settlement of labor disputes (including 
collective bargaining, conciliation, and 
mediation) and restores the right to 
strike and lockout. It also provides 
workers within a single establishment 
with the right to bargain collectively, 
through a_ representative of their 
choosing, for the purposes of settling 
a particular dispute. Strikes and lock- 
outs are sanctioned, providing a series 
of prescribed steps have been followed 
without success, but are prohibited in 
certain groups of vital industries. 

The new law lessens the role of the 
Government in the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes. A previous liberal 
labor law (1956), which had provisions 
for freedom of association, collective 
bargaining, and the right to strike, had 
been repealed in 1958, following a period 
of rising labor unrest. The Minister 
of Interior was then given the authority 
to settle disputes. 

Under the new law, any employer or 
worker (wage earners, except domestic 
workers) may initiate action to amend 
or change an agreement by submitting a 
claim to the other party in writing. 
In negotiations, the workers are repre- 
sented by any one of their group sub- 
mitting a claim. The representative may 
be chosen informally by the workers, or 
a majority of the workers in an establish- 
ment may request that a Government con- 
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ciliation officer (designated by the 
Minister of the Interior) arrange an elec- 
tion of worker representatives to negoti- 
ate a settlement. Representatives on the 
employer side may be the employer him- 
self, an agent of a corporation, or if 
more than one enterprise is involved, an 
agent of the employers' group. 

Within 3 days after receiving notice 
of a dispute or a request for change in 
a contract, the conciliation officer 
must inform the parties of the time and 
place for negotiations. 

Conciliation or arbitration proceed- 
ings may be instituted within 30 days 
after the conciliation officer is noti- 
fied that the parties havefailed to reach 
agreement. The parties may submit the 
dispute to the conciliation officer, or 
they may request the appointment of an 
arbitration panel, consisting of 1 to 
5 persons. Arbitration decisions, which 
are binding, must be handed down within 
30 days after the parties have requested 
the arbitrator's appointment. 

If an arbitrator does not hand down 
a decision within 30 days, or the con- 
ciliator cannot secure agreement among 
the parties within 30 days, a strike is 


permitted; strikes are prohibited in the 
following industries: railways, harbors, 
telephone and telecommunications, power, 
fuel oil production, and government 
services (national and local). Strikes 
or lockouts may be prohibited in aréas 
under martial law or where a state of 
emergency has been declared. Employees 
or employers who engage in such activities 
in the excepted industries or areas 
are subject to imprisonment for up to 
l year and a fine of up to 3,000 Baht 
(US$142). 
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Employees involved in a dispute are 
protected from dismissal--an employer 
who dismisses workers for participation 
in a dispute is subject to imprisonment 
forupto 1 month or a fine not exceeding 
3,000. Baht (US$142). Illegal strikes or 
lockouts (i.e., those which occur during 
the 30-day cooling-off period or in 
industries where prohibited) are punish- 
able by a prison term of 6 months or a 
fine of 2,000 Baht (US$95). 

The Labor Department (raised in Decem- 
ber 1965 fromthe level of a bureau under 


the Department of Public Welfare of 
the Ministry of Interior) is preparing 
regulations for enforcement of the new 
law. Emphasis is being placed on educa- 
tion of labor. and management’ regard- 
ing their rights and responsibilities, 
and on the development of sound labor 
leadership, in anticipation of the 
promulgation. of a. new. Constitution 
which would grant freedom of associa- 
tion and the right to. form a labor 
organization.--Government. of _ Thailand 
Publications. 
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Technical Assistance Center for Labor 
Ministries Created. The Inter-American 
Center for Labor Administration (CIAT) 
came into existence on January 14, 1966, 
with the signing of an agreement between 
the Minister of Labor and Communities 
of Peru and the International Labor 
Organization. The new center, whichwill 
be located inLima, will conduct research 
and training for the ministries of labor 
of Latin America. 

The idea for such a center grew out of 
the 1963 Inter-American Labor Ministers' 
Conference at Bogoté. Conference par- 
ticipants held that insufficient atten- 
tion had been paid to the governmental 
machinery responsible for the labor as- 
pects of economic development and for the 
implementation of social policies. It 
was pointed out that, as a consequence, 
labor administrations in Latin America 
have often been unable to cope with the 
increasing volume and complexity of labor 
problems and have been unable to make 
important contributions to social and 
economic planning. 

It was recommended at this Conference 
that the "member States of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) collaborate 
in the creation of a technical consulta- 
tion center for research, planning, and 
training for personnel of the ministries 








of labor." The Conference proposed that 
the center direct studies on a wide 
range of subjects in the labor field, 
serve as consultant in the promotion of 
cooperation inthis field among the mem- 
ber States, and furnish direct technical 
assistance in labor matters to the OAS 
countries, at their request. 

The new Inter-American Center for 
Labor Administration will aid the minis- 
tries of labor in formulating manpower 
utilization programs, and income dis- 
tribution and wage policies, and in 
improving labor-management relations.-- 


International Labor Organization Con- 


ference Proceedings. 








ARGENTINA 


Wage Guidepost Ignored. The Argentine 
Government established a guidepost of 


15 percent for maximum wage increases 
in 1966, provided the rise in the cost- 
of-living index is no greater than 12 
percent. This maximum was frequently 
exceeded in wage negotiations in both 
the public and private sectors during 
the first quarter of the year. 

An agreement between the Argentine 
Federation of Light and Power Workers 
(Federacién Argentina de Trabajadores 
de Luzy Fuerza), comprising about 50,000 
workers, and the operators of Government- 
owned utilities set the pace for wage 
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negotiations early in the quarter. The 
settlement provided for a 15-percent 
across-the-board wage increase, plus 
a monthly bonus of 2,750 pesos (US$13.56) 
based upon operating economies made 
within the succeeding year. It also 
provided for increased pensions, housing 
and vacation funds, and family allow- 
ances. While Government statements pro- 
claimed that the agreement came within 
its 15-percent wage guidepost, union 
sources estimated publicly that the 
settlement represented a gross increase 
of 22 percent. 

Subsequent strikes by employees in 
government services, involving several 
hundred thousand postal, telephone, air- 
line, and railway workers, were followed 
by wage increases that were approximately 
double the 15-percent ceiling. A 3-day 
strike by about 300,000 schoolteachers 
was settled after the Government pron- 
ised to increase their wages by 20 per- 
cent on May 1. A month-long strike of 


municipal workers inthe Argentine capi- 
tal of Buenos Aires was settled by a 
wage increase of 32 percent plus greater 
fringe benefits. 


In the private sector, agreements were 
negotiated which represented wage in- 
creases of 30 percent for printers, 38 
percent for leather workers, 41 percent 
for racetrack employees, and 50 percent 
for longshoremen. The guidepost was 
observed for some 50,000 garment workers 
covered by an agreement providing a flat 
15-percent wage increase. An aggregate 
increase, as of December 31, 1965, of 
32 percent for petroleum refinery workers 
was made in two steps, 15 percent on 
December 1, and 15 percent on December 31. 
The latter increase was to be dependent 
upon future gains in efficiency, as in 
the Light and Power Workers' contract. 

Recent joint action by unions indicates 
further assaults on the Government's 
wage guidepost. In mid-April, the Union 
of Civil Service Personnel (Unidén de 
Personal Civil de la Nacién--UPCN) and 
the Association of State Workers (Asocia- 
cién Trabajadores del  Estado--ATE) 
staged a 1-day work stoppage as a show 
of dissatisfaction with the wage guide- 
post. Other unions of Government per- 
sonnel, have formed a new central body, 
the Inter-Union Organization of State 
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Personnel (Organizacién Inter-Sindical 
de Personal del Estado--OIPE), re- 
portedly tocoordinate their demands for 
wage and salary increases above the 15- 
percent guidepost. In the meantime, the 
Government has announced that if prices 
should rise more than 12 percent in 1966, 
the salary goal of 15 percent would have 
to be readjusted. The official cost-of- 
living index (based ona "market basket" 
of a typical Buenos Aires worker's 
family) rose 2.1 percent in the first 
quarter of 1966, compared with 3.4 per- 
cent in the first quarter of 1965. The 
index is expected to rise at a slower 
rate than in 1965 (when it rose 38 per- 
cent), but probably to exceed consider- 
ably theGovernment's 12-percent target. 
--U.S. Embassy and Buenos Aires Press. 





1958 Law of Professional Associations 
Implemented. Executive Decree (No. 969), 
which implements the 1958 Law of Pro- 
fessional Associations (Law 14,455), was 
adopted February 11, 1966. The terms of 
Law 14,455 had contemplated the imple- 
mentation of some provisions by decree 
but there was to be a delay of 8 years 
before some provisions would be imple- 
mented. 

The major provisions of Decree No. 969 
may be grouped under three headings, 
namely, those which tend to (a) strengthen 
local unions at the expense of national 
unions, federations, and the national 
confederation (Confederacién General del 
Trabajo--CGT) ; (b) increase the power and 
freedom of individual union members, at 
the expense of the power and authority 
of union officials; and (c) extend the 
authority of the Government over labor 
unions. 

Those provisions designed to strengthen 
local unions are: (a) primary union 
activity is to be conducted by local 
unions; (b) dues and other assessments 
deducted by employers must be remitted 
to the local union, unless a collective 
agreement calls for funds tobe remitted 
directly to the federation; and (c) no 
one union may have over 40 percent of 
the delegates to a federation--a stipu- 
lation designed to prevent national trade 
union congresses from being monopolized 
by unions from the Federal Capital and 
the Greater Buenos Aires District. 
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In the second group are provisions 
which: (a) protect the right of workers 
to join or resign from a union; (b) re- 
quire a vote of the union membership in 
order to expel any member; and (c) re- 
quire approval of the membership by 
secret ballot for all strikes and mass 
demonstrations. 

Under the third heading are provisions 
which authorize the Government to in- 
tervene in the administration of any 
union inwhich the directorate has ceased 
to function according to accepted trade 
union practices. In addition, the 
Government is authorized to arrange for 
new elections of union officers; to 
investigate the financial transactions 
of a labor union; and to approve check- 
off of union dues for nonaffiliated 
workers if provision for such checkoffs 
has been made part of a_ collective 
agreement. In the past, workers have 
been required to pay dues tothe offici- 
ally recognized union in the industry, 
if so voted by that union, even if, the 
workers. belonged to a rival union or to 
no union at all. 

The most controversial regulation in 
the decree isarticle 2, which prohibits 
unions from engaging in political and 
ideological activities and from making 
financial contributions to political 
parties. Of special significance is the 
provision (article 7d) which prohibits 
union members from "partaking directly 
or indirectly of grants from parties or 
national or foreign political entities." 
This measure has not yet been enforced 
in a manner as to prevent union members 
from participating in training programs 
and accepting travel grants sponsored by 
the United States and other governments. 

A controversial part of Law 14,455 
grants a special status (personerfa 
gremial) to the union that is held by 
the Government to be the "most repre- 
sentative" in a given trade or activity; 
Executive Decree No. 969 did not speci- 
fically revise this portion, but some 
of the above-described provisions tend 
to diminish its effects. The status of 
personerfa_ gremial carries with it a 
number of exclusive rights, principally: 
(a) to act in behalf of the workers in 
the trade or enterprise concerned vis- 
a-vis the State and the employers; (b) 





to defend and represent the individual 
interest of its members before agencies 
of the State; and (c) to bargain col- 
lectively and enter into collective 
contracts. 

Personerfa gremial was. a legal tech- 
nique originally. devised by Juan. Perén 
in 1945, By requiring legal recognition 
for the union. to function effectively, 
and, especially, by allowing only one 
trade union to represent a given activity, 
Perén's application of personer{a gremial 
successfully destroyed the independence 
of the Argentine labor movement. For 
more than 2% years after the fall of 
Perén in September 1955, the. succeeding 
governments sought to liberalize labor- 
management regulations. 

In 1956, personerfa gremial was abol- 
ished by President Pedro Aramburo, who 
permitted more than one union to function 
with legal recognition in the same field. 
This action was strongly attacked by 
groups inside and outside the labor 
movement and particularly by pro-Perén 
labor elements and the Frondizi wing of 
the Radical Party. Those.opposed to the 
measure argued. that it would undermine 
trade union unity by encouraging the 
"atomization" and the politicalization 





of the trade union movement, each polit- 


ical group seeking to establish rival 
unions. With the inauguration of Presi- 
dent ArturoFrondizi on May 1, 1958, Gov- 
ernment labor policy was changed again. 
Frondizi, who had opposed many of the ac- 
tions regarding tradeunions implemented 
during the Aramburo regime and who had 
had the support of the Perénistas during 
the election of February 1958, reinstated 
personerfa gremial in the 1958 Law of 
Professional Associations. 

The Government's stated purpose in 
issuing Decree No. 969 was to "federalize" 
and "democratize" the nation's unions. 
The concept of personerfa gremial con- 
tinues to discourage the duplication of 
unions in the same activity as well as 
the formation of rival federations and 
confederations. On the other hand, the 
provisions of Decree No. 969, when en- 
forced, will provide the individual 
worker with greater protection from ad- 
verse actions of union officials and 
with greater freedom to choose his 


union.--Argentine Press. 











MEXICO 


Developing Future Executives in Mexico. 
Mexico is currently undergoing a period 
of sustained industrial expansion, 
characterized by an increase in the 
number of industrial firms and a rapid 
increase in the size of the operations 
of existing firms. Continued industri- 
alization inthe next decade is expected 
to create increased demand for existing 
management talent, competitive bidding 
for qualified management personnel, and 
a high mobility of management personnel. 

To assist inthe development of quali- 
fied managers, the University of the 
Americas, revised its program in Business 
Education in 1962. In that year, 65 
potential business managers were studying 
at the university; by the 1965-66 aca- 
demic year, the number of persons enrolled 
in courses leading to degrees or diplomas 
in business administration had increased 
to 300. Of this total, approximately 
50 percent were Mexicans who managed 
firms operating in Mexico City. 

In developing its program, the uni- 
versity adapted aspects of U.S. business 
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education to the different social and 
economic bases of the Latin American 
culture. The university currently 
offers a Bachelor of Arts (B.A.) degree, 
a Master of Arts (M.A.) degree, and a 
Diploma in Industrial Management. 

The B.A. degree requires 180 hours of 
course work and usually can be completed 
in four 9-month academic years or three 
12-month years. The student majoring 
in business administration must complete 
a group of courses which represent the 
"core" requirements in the field, in- 
cluding statistics, corporation finance, 
business law, and international trade. 
A student may specialize in three fields 
(finance and accounting, marketing, and 
general business). 

The Diploma in Industrial Management, 
which provides training for middle-man- 
agement positions, is a 2-year evening 
program and includes economics, account- 
ing, statistics, business organization 
and management, marketing, corporation 
finance, and Mexican business law. Cur- 
rently, middle-management personnel from 
78 companies inMexico City are enrolled 
in the program.--Mexican Publication. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 
The following titles of books and articles came to 


the attention of the Office of Foreign Labor and 
Trade within recent weeks. 


WESTERN EUROPE AND CANADA 


CANADA 





Canada, Department of Labour, Economics and Research Branch. Strikes and Lockouts 
in Canada, 1964. Ottawa, 1966. 51 pp. 








Canada, Department of National Health and Welfare. The Canada _ Pension Plan and 


Changes in the Old Age Security Act. Ottawa, 1965. 21 pp. 


Canada, Unemployment Insurance Commission. Report, 1964-65. Ottawa, 1965. 109 
PP- 





Canadian Pension Conference, Toronto, 1964. Symposium of Views on the Canadian 
Pension Plan. Presented toa Special Meeting of the Canadian Pension Conference. 
Don Mills, Ont., C.C.H.. Canadian [1964]. 74 pp. 








FRANCE 


Doublet, Jacques. ‘Supplementary Pensions Schemes inFrance,'’ Bulletin of the In- 
ternational Social Security Association, October 1965, pp. 447-463. 


"Vocational Training in the EEC: France," Labor in the European Economic Com- 














IRELAND 


Farley, Desmond. Social Insyrance and Social Assistance in ireland. Dublin, In- 
stitute of Public Administration, 1964.° 182 pp. 





Ireland. Report of the _ Inter-Departmental Committee on Retraining and Resettle- 
ment in Relation to the European Social Fund. Dublin, the Stationery Office, 


1964. 96 pp. 














Ireland, Central Statistics Office. Statistics of Wages, Earnings and Hours of 
Work. Dublin, 1965. 81 pp. 


Oherlihy, C. St.J. A Statistical Study of Wages, Prices, and Employment in the 


Irish Manufacturing Sector. Dublin, Economic Research Institute, January 1966. 
41 pp. [Paper No. 29] 








ITALY 


Ammassari, Gloria Pirzio. "Training Problems in Southern Italy," British Journal 
of Industrial Relations, July 1965, pp. 182-188. 








"The Rural Exodus in Italy: Contractions inAgricultural Labour and the Situation 
Over the Past Five Years," Italy, Documents andNotes, 1965 No. 5, pp. 439-442. 
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SPAIN 












1964-1967. Translated from 
333 pp. 


Economic and Social Development Program for Spain, 
Spanish. Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1965. 











UNITED KINGDOM 


Great Britain, Ministry of Labour. Computers inOffices. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1965. 63 pp. [Manpower Studies No. 4] 












Great Britain, National Board for Prices and Incomes. Remuneration of Administra- 
tive and Clerical Staff in the Electricity Supply Industry. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1965. 30 pp. [Great Britain Parliament. Cmnd. 2801] 
























McCarthy, W. E. J., and B.A. Clifford. ''The Work of Industrial Courts of Inquiry: 
A Study of Existing Provisions and Past Practices," British Journal of Indus- 
trial Relations, March 1966, pp. 39-58. 

































Rideout, R. W. "The Content of Trade Union Rules Regulating Admission," British 
Journal of Industrial Relations, March 1966, pp. 77-89. 





Weddenburn, K. W. "Labour Courts," New Society, December 1965, pp. 9-11. 





NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Cyprus, Ministry of Finance, Statistics and Research Department. Economic Report, 
1964. Nicosia, 1965. 61 pp. 





INDIA 


Indian Investment Center. An Outline of Labour Legislation and Practices in India. 
New Delhi, 1966. 48 pp. 








Kidron, Michael. Foreign Investments in India. London, New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1965. 368 pp. 





Punjab, Board of Economic Inquiry. A Survey of Socio-Economic Changes in Rural 
Areas of the Punjab Region. Pt. 1. Ijaz Hussain Malik, 1966. 66 pp. [ Publi- 
cation No. 136] 








Vaid, K. N. State and Labour in India. New York, Asia Publishing House, 1965. 
279 pp. 





IRAQ 


International Labour Office. Report onWorkers' Education in Iraq. Geneva, 1964. 
39 pp. [Regular Program of Technical Assistance ] 





----. Report to Government of Iraq on the Vocational Rehabilitation and Employ- 
ment of the Disabled. Geneva, 1964. 36 pp. [Regular Program of Technical 
Assistance | 











Iraq, Ministry of Planning, Central Bureau of Statistics. Statistical Abstract, 
1964. Baghdad, 1965. 437 pp. 
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AFRICA 
REGIONAL 





Berg, Elliot J. "The Development of a Labor Force in Sub-Saharan Africa," Economic 
Development and Cultural Change, July 1965, pp. 394-412. 





Cash, Webster C. "A Critique of Manpower Planning and Educational Change in Afri- 
ca,'' Economic Development and Cultural Change, October. 1965, pp. 33-47. 





Du Bois, Victor D. The Search for Unity in French-speaking Black Africa. Part I: 
The Founding of the Organisation Commune Africaine et Malgache (0.C.A.M.). 
[American Universities Field Staff. Reports Service: West Africa Series, Vol. 
8, No. 3} New York, 1965. 24 pp. Other parts in this series are: 








Part II. New Bonds Between ex-French and ex-Belgian Colonies: The Acceptance 
of Congo-Leopoldville by 0.C.A.M. [Vol. 8, No. 4] 17 pp. 








Part IIl. Mauritania's Disengagement From Black Africa. [Vol. 8, No. 5] 12 
PP: 





Gibbs, James L. (editor). Peoples of Africa. New York, Holt, Rinehart, and Win- 
ston, 1965. 594 pp. 





Harbison, Frederick. "The African University and Humen Resource Development," 
Journal of Modern African Studies, May 1965, pp. 53-62. 





Marcus, Edward. "The Economic Role of the Government in Independent Tropical Af- 
rica," American Journal of Economics and Sociology, July 1965, pp. 307-315. 





Muller, A. L. "The Economic Position of the Asians in Africa,"' South African 
Journal of Economics, June 1965, pp. 114-130. 





Robinson, E. A. G. (editor). Economic Development for Africa South of the Sahara. 
New York, St. Martin's Press, 1964. 744 pp. 





Wallbank, Thomas W. Contemporary Africa: Continent in Transition. Rev. ed. 
Princeton, N.J., Van Nostrand, 1964. 192 pp. 





ALGERIA 


Teillac, J. Autogestion en Algérie. Paris, J. Peyronnet, 1965. 68 pp. 





BASU TOLAND 


Lewes, F. M. M. "Some Tables on the National Income of Basutoland," South African 
Journal of Economics, June 1965, pp. 146-155. 








BECHUANALAND 


Great Britain, Colonial Office. Report on Bechuanaland Protectorate for the Year 
1963. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1965? 136 pp. 





DAHOMEY 


International Labour Office. Rapport au gouvernement de la République du Dahomey 


sur lasituation el l'aide a l'artisanat et aux petites industries. Geneva, 
1965. 34 pp. |OIT/TAP/Dahomey/R.7] 
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KENYA 


Kenya, Ministry of Economic Planning and Development. High-Level Manpower: Re- 
quirements and Resources in Kenya, 1964-1970. Nairobi, E. A. Institute Press 


Ltd., 1965. 46 pp. 











Segal, Aaron. "The Problem of Urban Unemployment," Africa Report, April 1965, pp. 
17-21. 


LIBERIA 


Liberia, Department of Commerce and Industry. Handbook of Labor Law of the Republic 
of Liberia. Monrovia, 1965. 115 pp. 





LIBYA 


Libya, Ministry of National Economy, Census and Statistical Department. Statis- 
tical Abstract, 1964. Tripoli, 1965. 238 pp. 








"Social Security and ILO Technical Co-operation in Libya," International Labour 
Review, April 1965, pp. 292-320. 


MOROCCO 


International Labour Office. Rapport au gouvernement du Royaume du Maroc sur la 
création d'un centre de perfectionnement de cadres dirigeants. Geneva, 1965. 
18 pp. [OIT/TAP/Maroc/R.13 | 








NIGERIA 


Byl, Adhemar. "Training Schemes of the United Africa Company: A New Outlook 
for International Business," Training Directors' Journal, January 1965, pp. 
14- 26. 





Diejomaoh, Victor P. Economic Development in Nigeria: Its Problems, Challenges, 
and Prospects. Princeton, N.J., Princeton University, 1965. 134 pp. [ Prince- 
ton University Industrial Relations Section. Research Report Series, No. 
107. 








Mabogunje, Akin L. "Urbanization in Nigeria--A Constraint on Economic Develop- 
ment ,"" Economic Development and Cultural Change, July 1965, pp. 413-438. 








Nigeria, Federal Ministry of Economic Development. National Development Plan: 
Progress Report, 1964. Apapa, Nigerian National Press Limited, 1965. 201 


PP- 





Nigeria, Federal Office of Statistics. Abstract of Statistics, 1964. Apapa, 
Nigerian National Press Limited, 1965. 204 pp. 





SOUTH AFRICA 





Andrews, H. T., F. A. Berrill, and others (editors). South Africa in the Sixties; 
a Socio-Economic Survey. 2d ed., rev. Cape Town, South African Foundation, 


1965. 233 pp. 
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International Labour Office. Special Report of the Director-General on the Appli- 
cation of the Declaration Concerning the Policy of "Apartheid" of the Republic 
of South Africa. Geneva, 1965. 36 pp. 








Malherbe, E. G. "Manpower Training: Educational Requirements for Economic Expan- 
sion," South African Journal of Economics, March 1965, pp. 29-51. 





Muller, A. L. "Some Non-Economic Determinants of the Economic Status of Asians in 
Africa," South African Journal of Economics, March 1965, pp. 72-79. 





Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., Johannesburg. Economic Review of South Africa 
and South-West Africa, 1964/65. 33 pp. 








Steenkamp, W. F. J. “The Problem of Wage Regulation," South African Journal of 
Economics, June 1965, pp. 87-100. 


Van der Horst, Sheila T. African Workers in'‘fown. A Study of Labour inCape Town. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1964. .40 pp. 





----. "The Economics of Decentralisation of Industry in South Africa," South Afri- 
can Journal of Economics, March 1965, pp. 17-28. 





FAR EAST 
REGIONAL, 


Asian Conference on Income and Wealth, Hong Kong, 1960. Asian Studies in Income 
and Wealth. New York, Asian Publishing House, 1965. 305 pp. 





Roberts, Harold S., and Paul F. Brissenden. The Challenge of Industrial Rela- 
tions in the Pacific-Asian Countries. Honolulu, East-West Center Press, 1966? 
272 pp. 








Tinker, Hugh. Re-Orientation: Essays on AsiainTransition. New York, Frederick 
A. Praeger, 1965. 175 pp. 





United Nations, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. Review of Long- 
Term Economic Projections for Selected Countries in the ECAFE Region. New York, 
1964. 245 pp. [Report of Fourth Group of Experts on Programming Techniques, 
Series No. 5] 








U.S. Department of Agriculture, Economic Research Service. The Far East, Mainland 
China, Oceania Agricultural Situation. Review of 1965 and Outlook for 1966. 
Washington, D.C., 1966. 76 pp. 








AUSTRALIA 


Australia, Bureau of Census and Statistics. Year Book, 1965. Canberra, A. J. 
Arthur, Government Printer, 1965. 1354 pp. 


Australia, Department of Works. Conspectus of Workers' Compensation Acts in Aus- 
tralia as at lst January, 1965. Victoria, 1965. 41 pp. 








Kewley, T. H. Social Security in Australia: The Development of Social Security 
and Health Benefits from 1900 to the Present. Sydney, the University Press, 
1965. 401 pp. 
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LABOR STATISTICS ON MEXICO * 


Explanatory Note 


The main sources of labor statistics 
for Mexico are the Anuario Estad{stico 
de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos [Sta- 
tistical Yearbook | and the monthly 
Revista de Estadfstica [Review of Sta- 
tistics |, both compiled by the Secretary 
of Industry and Commerce, Director Gen- 
eral of Statistics. 














Manpower. Comprehensive labor force 
and employment statistics are obtained 
primarily from the decennial population 
census conducted by the Director General 
of Statistics (tables 1-5). The only 
other source of data onthe entire labor 
force is a single labor force sample 
survey conducted in 1964-65. 

In the census of June 8, 1960, the labor 
force was defined as all employed and 
unemployed persons 8 years of age and 
over.l/ Employed persons comprise those 
with jobs as_ self-employed, wage and 
salary, or unpaid .family workers who 
were (a) at work on the day of the census, 
or (b) temporarily absent from work be- 
cause of illness, labor-management dis- 
pute, vacation, machinery breakdown, or 
various other reasons. Unemployed per- 
sons comprise (a) those without jobs 
and seeking work, and (b) those waiting 
to begin work in a new job. 

In June 1964 and April 1965, a sample 
survey was conducted by the Secretary 
of Industry and Commerce, Director 
General of Samples, toobtain information 
on the labor force characteristics of 
the population 12 years of age and over, 
the level of income, and various other 
items (tables 5-8). Eleven of the 32 
Federal entities (29 States, 2 Terri- 
tories, and the Federal District) were 
surveyed in June 1964, and the remaining 
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21 in April 1965. For each entity, a 
probability sample of over 700 _ house- 
holds, divided equally between urban and 
rural localities, was selectéd for the 
survey. Population estimates were used 
to weight the survey results. Available 
information indicates no. differences, 
other than age of entry, between the 
labor force definitions used in the 
1964-65 survey and the 1960 population 
census. However, even if 8- to ll-year 
olds are excluded from census data, the 
survey shows nearly 900,000 fewer per- 
sons in agricultural occupations than 
the census, including a sharp decline in 
the number of women in these jobs. 2/ 
This probably indicates some further 
differences in definition or methodology. 
(See table 5.) 

Labor force survey data on average 
monthly income from work are contained 
in tables 6-8. The source notes that 
per capita personal income based on the 
survey results (201.71 pesos, including 
income from capital, pensions, etc., as 
well as income from work) was only about 
half of per capita national income as 





* See Labor Developments Abroad, May 
1963, for an earlier compilation of 
Mexican labor statistics. 

1/ Mexico actually uses the term 
"economically active population" to re- 
fer to all employed and unemployed per- 
sons, and the term "labor force'' to re- 
fer to employed persons plus persons 
unemployed for less than 13 weeks. | 

2/ Available census data do not provide 
an age distribution of the labor force by 
occupational group. However, only 
59,000 8- to ll-year olds were classified 
in the industry division of agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing, including only 
9,000 females. 











estimated by the Bank of Mexico. This 
discrepancy is due in part to the con- 
ceptual differences between personal and 
national income. However, the: source 
states that the major part of the dis- 
crepancy is due to underreporting of 
income, particularly by families with 
high income. Families with medium or 
low income are believed to be accurately 
represented by the survey results. 


Monthly Establishment Survey (Employ- 
ment, Earnings, and Man-hours). Data 
on average employment, earnings, and 
man-hours in 29 manufacturing industries 
are derived fromamonthly establishment 
survey conducted by the Director General 
of Statistics (table 9). The statistics 
are based on the payrolls of a sample 
of establishments inthe industrial dis- 
tricts of Mexico City (Federal District), 
Guadalajara, Monterrey, Orizaba, Puebla, 
and Torreén. 

Employment refers to the number of 
workers on establishment payrolls as of 
the last working day of each month. 
Average monthly wages and salaries are 
obtained by dividing total wages and 
total salaries paid each month by the 
number of wage workers and the number 
of salaried workers, respectively, on 
establishment payrolls onthe last work- 
ing day of the month. The annual average 
figures are obtained by dividing total 
waxes and salaries paid during the year 














3/ For the months of January through 
April 1963, supplemental benefits were 
shown separately for wage workers and 
for salaried workers. However, prior 
and subsequent to that period, only com- 
bined figures have been published. 

4/ The October 1964 survey, for which 
data have not yet been received, was 
extended to include 6 additional in- 
dustrial districts and 20 additional 
separate industries. 


by average end-of-month employment. 
Supplemental benefits are computed in 
the same manner. 3/ Seventh-day pay, 
overtime, and regular wages and salaries 
paid during vacations and holidays are 
presumably included as wages or salaries; 
additional allowances and bonuses are 
probably classified as supplemental 
benefits. No description of the man- 
hour figures is available, but they 
probably represent total man-hours worked 
by wage workers during each month. 





Annual Establishment Survey (Wages and 
Hours). Data on average weekly hours 
worked and average hourly wages of wage 
workers in selected manufacturing, con- 
struction, and transportation industries 
are derived from an annual establishment 
survey conducted by the Director General 
of Statistics (table 10). The data, 
which relate tothe last week in October, 
are obtained froma sample of establish- 
ments in the industrial districts of 
Mexico City (Federal District), Guada- 
lajara, Monterrey, Orizaba, Puebla, and 
Torreon. 4/ Little information is avail- 
able on survey methods or concepts. The 
hours figures are reported as hours 
worked. Average hourly wages include 
overtime and exclude some, if not all, 
supplemental benefits. 





Cost-of-Living Index. The Director 
General of Statistics prepares a monthly 
cost-of-living index (table 11) relating 
to wage workers' families of 4 to 6 
members living in Mexico City. Price 
quotations are obtained weekly by per- 
sonal visit. The index is weighted 
according to a 1934 family budget in- 
quiry in Mexico City covering 281 wage 
workers' families, modified by a partial 
recheck in 1937-38 among 70 to 90 of the 
families interviewed during the original 
survey. No account is taken of seasonal 
fluctuations in item prices. 
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Table 1. Mexico. Employment Status of the Population, by Sex, 1950 and 1960 





[Population census. Numbers in thousands ] 





1950 census 1960 census 


Both Both 





Employment status 

















Seats Male Female oats + Male Female 

Total population....... it iezaio. Yidapoas, 791 12,697 13,094 | 34,923 | 17,415 17,507 
Population 12 years and over..s......++.. 16,897 8,187 8,709 22,043 10,853 11,190 
Percent of total population........... 65.5 64.5 66.5 63.1 62.3 63.9 
Labor force 12 years and overl/......... oa 8,345 7,207 1,138 11,253 9,235 2,018 
Percent of population 12 years and over.. 49.4 88.0 13.1 $1.1 85.1 18.0 

CUD TNO oc Fon G acess see shue cen esos si aleeiaa 8,240 7,116 1,124 1,071 9,075 1,996 
Unemployed........... ies pants Meek a edo F exe wed 105 91 14 182 160 23 
Percent of labor force... oo... eee ee 1.3 1.3 1.2 1.6 1.7 1.1 











Source: VJIJ_Censo General de Poblacién, 
1960, Resumen General, pp. 1, 112, and 363, 
and Séptimo Censo General de Poblacidén, 1950, 
Resumen General, p. 58 (Mexico City, Secretarfa 
de Industria y Comercio, Direccién General de 
Estad{stica). 


1/ For 1960, excludes 78,719 persons 8-11 years 
of age classified as in the labor force. 








Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
items may not equal totals. 








Note on Manpower in Developing Countries 


Labor Force. The recorded ing a few chores to full-time large number of employed per- 
size of a nation's labor force work. Whether such unpaid sons may be _ underemployed. 
is affected by the period of family workers are classified Many self-employed and unpaid 








reference used (e.g., whether 
reference is made to usual ac- 
tivity or activity during a 
brief specific time period) 
and the exclusion, in some 
countries, of persons below a 
certain minimum age. In addi- 
tion, in developing nations a 
large number of persons work 
on family farms or in other 
forms of self-employment, and 
most family members contribute 
at least some time to such 
enterprises, ranging from do- 


as inoroutof the labor force 
affects substantially the re- 
corded level of employment. 


Unemployment and _ Underem- 
ployment. The level of unem- 
ployment in developing na- 
tions, and to a lesser extent 
in developed nations, is an 
incomplete indicator of the 
ability of a country to pro- 
vide employment opportunities 
since, even though the level 
of unemployment may be low, a 





family workers, who account 
for a very high proportion of 
the labor forces of most de- 
veloping nations, may be un- 
deremployed. However, they 
seldom consider themselves 
unemployed or actively seek 
work even when they have little 
or no work to do. Unfortu- 
nately, underemployment is not 
nearly as susceptible to sta- 
tistical measurement as unem- 
ployment, nor is it easy to 


‘define. 
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Table 2. Mexico. Labor Force Participation Rates, 1/ by Age and Sex, 1960 


[Population census ] 



































Labor force (thousands) Participation rate 2/ 
Age group 
Both sexes Male Female | Both sexes Male Female 
All age groups 3/....cseeececececeeees 11,302 9,270 2,0 44.0 73.0 15.7 
8-11 years.....ccccceeeee Me ewe cde cxeleinad “> 79 62 17 2.1 3.3 0.9 
12 years and OVE... ccccccccccecccesenecene 11,223 9,208 2,015 51.2 85.3 18.1 
12-14 years...... Ce eeacee Seeders © Weieis oee'ee 484 423 61 18.8 32.2 4.9 
LS SYOOUE aNd (OW OT EE EEU SE. 0 Fok Cece cd ieee cece 10,739 8,785 1,954 55.5 92.7 19.8 
POSES WORE Cocdcccccccwcesedeccerccecces 1,649 1,349 301 46.6 77.6 16.8 
20-64 yearS.....cceccccereceves beVednsvdus 8,379 6,908 1,471 57.3 96.5 19.7 
20534 POOLS Sis So FFs. Pee eee Titec econo. 4,137 3,467 670 55.1 96.0 17.2 
205246 'YOarBecccccdcdccccvevercsvessees 1,629 1,330 299 55.3 94.7 19.4 
25-29 yearS...cecccececeees Vedbvece wee 1,362 1,157 205 54.4 96.7 15.7 
FOSSA OATS 6 hci cccccccedetectocecses 1,146 980 167 55.8 97.1 16.0 
B56GR Pea i. do Pibecedcccvecbultedessce 3,277 2,694 583 58.7 97.2 20.8 
35939: YOOrOe cs siicccevevedescuve sewers 1,103 934 169 57.4 97.4 17.6 
GOSGE Yea EBs 68 0 ii POSER EOS 797 656 140 58.6 97.3 20.4 
oe, ie TERE SERRE ORES CLOT E CEE 733 594 139 59.4 97.4 22.3 
S04 SG years. 0 iViccccccccgudetbccsccos 645 510 135 60.7 96.8 25.2 
$5-64 YEATES Sieve eee eee Cece esas 965 747 219 62.5 96.1 28.6 
55-59 years.......+.- PES Ie | sVeevenecs 493 390 103 61.6 96.3 26.1 
60-64 years......... seeve Gates bevdsows 472 357 115 63.4 96.0 30.9 
6S Yeare eNO OVE Liss ccccicccdedasbacecsiis 711 529 183 59.5 91.7 29.6 
65-69 BOATS. co cccicccececsecscdecsescocnive 256 192 64 61.8 94.6 30.3 
1/ Covers persons 8 years of age and over. Source: VIII Censo General de Poblacion, 1960, 


2/ Labor force as percent of population. 

3/ Excludes 27,000 males and 3,000 females of un- 
known age; the participation rates for persons 12 
years of age and over, therefore, differ from table l. 

Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 


Resumen General, pp. 74, 94, 100, and 106, and VIII 
Censo General de Poblacidén, 1960, Poblacidén Econd- 
micamente Activa (Rectificacion a las Cuadros 25, 26, 
y 27 del Resumen General ya Publicado), p. 53 (Mexico 
City, Secretarfa de Industria y Comercio, Direccidén 
General de Estad{stica). 


Table 3. Mexico. Labor Force, 1/ by Major Industry Group and Class of Worker, 1960 





[Population census. Numbers in thousands ] 



































Total labor force Class of worker 
Major industry group 
. Number | Percent | Stif-employed | Salaried | Wage | Unpaid family 
workers workers | workers workers 

All industries.........eceeeeeeeee} 11,253 100.0 3,793 1,575 5,774 111 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing...... 6,084 54.1 2,667 46 3,270 101 
IGGMSELY << pncccccedh gomue tc din oie ake. 2,140 19.0 314 276 1,549 3 

Mining and quarrying......seseceeees 141 1.3 7 20 115 (2/) 
Manufacturing......-.+6- cleeeeecace e+} 1,551 13.8 258 215 1,075 3 

Const ruction......eeeeccceccececreess 407 3.6 46 23 338 (2/) 

Electric, gas, and water services..., 41 4 3 18 21 (2/) 
OEROE soc dc cecce cc ttihewndiae t <iclotenaeoees 3,029 26.9 813 1,252 956 8 
Commerce.....seceeees NEE? PERN ns! pes 1,072 9.5 635 353 78 6 

Transportation and communication.... 356 3.2 39 93 223 (2/) 
Services......sse0- + tnee ocean ee ay 1,519 13.5 132 776 610 1 
UMMM. cc cccucecccks corekbepesbacs 82 7 7 30 45 1 
Source: VIII _ Censo General Poblaci 1960 


1/ Excludes 78,719 persons 8-11 years of age clas- 
sified as in the labor force. 

2/ Less than 500 persons. 

Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 


Poblacién Econdmicamente Activa (Rectificacidén a las 
Cuadros 25, 26 y 27 del Resumen General ya Publicado) 
(Mexico City, Secretarfa de Industria y Comercio, 
Direccién General de Estad{stica), pp. 1 and 2. 
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Table 4. Mexico. Employment Status of the Population,and Labor Force by Industry Division, 
Region, and State, 1960 





[Population census. Numbers in thousands] 























Persons 12 years of age and over 
Labor force 
Total Total " 
Region and State 

g popu lation Popu lation Percent of |Agriculture, 
ree popu lation forestry, | Industry | Other 

over 12 years| 4nd fishing 

of age 
BLL MABIGS 000s hehe hee sees 34 ,923 22,043 11,253 51.1 6 ,084 2,141 3,029 
Northwestern.......-seeees Pease s 2,223 1,376 700 50.9 381 107 213 
Baja California Norte..... webs 520 319 167 52.4 66 32 69 
Territory of Baja California 

Cee ie Ci He's W'8 tice ees eve 82 51 26 51.0 15 4 8 
Stnalos sh. 60 F0.i8 SS. Hes ee 838 517 257 49.7 166 31 60 
re) PRE MEM GEREEE KER LAER EEC 783 489 250 51.1 134 40 76 
eg ee Ee See ee ae ee 1,988 1,244 609 49.0 351 101° 157 
Cietdnsibnn es, cin TOs v.00 ocho ha Oi o 8.200 1,227 772 375 48.5 187 74 114 
DULANGO 65) 0 hp hE oo 0 es 0s Kable e + 761 472 234 49.6 164 27 43 
War GheSGtern § . jG. ce es le da dds cco 3,011 1,933 983 50.9 412 249 323 
Gomis La cic Ge dikie 00 0 0 jp HEE De 0.0.08 908 576 287 49.8 128 68 91 
SO NED 6:35 5 a's oe av aeewen* 1,079 703 363 51.6 117 118 128 
Tamaulipas <2 66.2 coe de tigecees 1,024 654 333 50.9 167 63 104 
Content Martner. ccc ccc ss 1,866 1,151 565 49.1 416 63 86 
San Luis Potos{........ earvnrge 1,048 652 320 49.1 220 41 59 
SO Ser eee ete rere err 818 499 245 49.1 196 22 27 
OE, Cais scare ckcen carer kod 3,240 2,038 1,002 49.2 544 194 264 
AquascalientesS........+-ese0e- 243 152 77 50.7 38 17 22 
RUM oie chcrcotawa koe ete ne as 164 103 50 48.5 27 7 16 
PORNO. is s0d<thandassceeaees 2,443 1,542 749 48.6 390 157 202 
N@yGrit...cccccceccescsecccees 390 241 126 52.3 89 13 24 
Bajlowcssccccvcccdcvcsecesesoens 3,942 2,443 1,199 49.1 832 168 201 
Guana juato.....eeereresececces 1,735 1,075 518 48.2 333 93 93 
EMRBNER 6 60 i.cs scisbntacueweuas 1,852 1,147 570 49.7 421 61 88 
ROEBBBLD 0 66's a sacs cv asvicnw ease 355 221 111 50.2 78 14 20 
| RES ee ae AeA AA rE 5 ,600 3,511 1,783 50.8 1,166 292 324 
MEBRIRG i o5 oc cc rcctsinteveevewee 995 624 313 50.2 222 40 50 
MIE int tusceeesvedeaet enue 1,898 1,176 581 49.4 355 119 107 
UE 5 i a tuk 4S sksnomcet Ga 0 tl 386 244 124 50.8 75 18 31 
PB so 555.6 0 nck ae wba setereouke 1,974 1,250 656 52.5 440 97 120 
PiaNeAls6sscvwvvseveevsrvewevrs 347 217 109 50.2 74 18 16 
Federal District... .. sisdsiw. Sh vs 4,871 3,199 1,748 54.6 46 676 1,025 
SN SAME ON IS: Senos Sreetas 3,224 2,018 1,022 50.6 667 148 207 
SEIN 2 n-ne tate incotn ea iened boectaeig in 496 295 141 47.8 100 16 25 
MaPECTUSE ss iss sc hae s'be o ces EERO 2,728 1,723 881 51.1 567 132 182 
SereeGnsis és ide BPSSEI Bis SWS 4,125 2,594 1,376 53.0 1,113 101 162 
CHERNAG 04.02 0 cng Eds 0 oh pe re 1,211 742 388 52.3 308 28 52 
Qi 6. 0 6scsbin'c  bsisns ob aetts 1,187 740 372 50.3 302 24 46 
re BE Ra 1,727 1,112 616 55.4 503 49 64 
Yucat4n Peninsula............++- 832 538 268 49.8 157 44 65 
Campeche si O68 Ce F. 2 ob Bees 168 106 56 52.8 31 11 Te 
Territory of Quintana Roo..... 50 30 16 53.3 11 2 4 
VoestGestcisca. pds perSab ES, 20 614 402 196 48.8 115 31 49 


























Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 


Source: VIII Censo General de Poblacién, 1960, 
Resumen ,General, Tables 6 and 9, and VIII Censo General 
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de Poblaci6n, 1960, Poblacién Econémicamente Activa 
(Rectificacién a las Cuadros 25, 26 y 27 del Resumen 
General ya Publicado) (Mexico City, Secretarfa de 
Industria y Comercio, Direccién General de Estadfstica, 
1965). 








of 


Table 5. Mexico. Labor Force, 1/by Occupational Group and Sex, 1960 and 1964-65 


[Numbers in thousands] 





1960 census 1964-65 sample survey 





Occupational group Both sexes Both sexes 


Female 








Number | Percent Number | Percent 





All occupational groups.........| 11,332 100.0 9,297 2,035 10,993 100.0 8,978 2,015 








Farmers and farm laborers..........+.+ 6,065 53.5 5,441 624 5,141 46.8 5,003 138 
Nonagricultural workerS........eseeees 5,266 46.5 3,853 1,412 5,852 53.2 3,976 1,877 
Professional and technical workers.. 410 3.6 256 154 421 3.8 269 153 
Executive and managerial workers.... 95 8 84 12 301 2.7 231 70 
Office workers......... chess euuetcen 693 6.1 485 208 893 8.1 603 290 
Sales workerS.....ccccccsccscccecees 1,024 9. 732 292 935 8.5 631 304 
Miners, quarrymen, and related 
MERGE 0's cb b.d 5.000 Kod bie 0 08 eg weed 109 1. 106 3 71 6 68 3 
Craftsmen, operatives, and 
LODREOTS. 64 cd cies cahocccceeeens 2,142 18.9 1,920 222 2,203 20.0 1,895 308 
Service workerS......ccccecscccecece 793 7.0 273 520 1,028 9.4 279 749 





























1/ Persons 8 years of age and over in 1960; 12 years 
of age and over in 1964-65. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items 
may not equal totals. 





Source: _La Poblacién Econémicamente Activa de México, 
1964-65, Resumen General de la Repiblica Mexicana 


(Mexico City, Secretarfa de Industria y Comercio, 
Direccién General de Muestreo), p. 21, and VIII Censo 
General de Poblacién, 1960, Poblacién Econémicamente 
Activa (Rectificacién a las Cuadros 25, 26 y 27 del 
Resumen General ya Publicado) (Mexico City, Secretarfa 
de Industria y Comercio, Direccién General de Estad{fs- 
tica, 1965), p. 39. 


Table 6. Mexico. Families and Employed Persons With Income From Work, 1/ 
by Average Monthly Income From Work, 1964-65 


[Labor force survey. Percent distribution] 














All employed persons 
Emp loyed 
Average monthly income Families| family Self- 
(in pesos 2/) heads Total emp loyed Dependent 
workers workers 
Number: Thousands., 7,565 7,012 10,424 5,872 4,552 
Percent.... 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Less than 300 pesos....... 18.4 24.4 34.1 31.6 37.4 
300-749 pesoS.cs.cccsecees 42.2 44.0 41.1 41.1 41.1 
750-999 pesSOS.....seeeecee 10.9 10.0 8.7 10.1 6.9 
1,000-1,500 pesos......... 12.7 11.2 9.4 10.7 7.6 
1,501-2,000 pesos......... 5.1 3.5 2.5 2.4 2.5 
2,001-3,000 pesos........-. 4.8 3.1 2.0 2.2 1.8 
3,001-5,000 pesos...... a 3.4 1.9 1.2 1.2 1.3 
More than 5,000 pesos..... 2.4 1.8 1.0 -7 1.5 




















1/ Excludes 468,000 employed per- 
sons with no income from work. 
2/ 1 peso=US$0.08 (par value). 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of 
individual items may not equal totals. 


Source: La Poblacién Econémicamente 


Activa de México, 1964-1965, Resumen 
General de la Republica Mexicana 


(Mexico City, Secretarfa de Industria 
y Comercio, Direccién General de 
Muestreo), pp. 40, 60, and 99. 
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Table 10. Mexico. Average Weekly Hours Worked and Average Hourly Wages of Wage Workers 
in Selected Manufacturing, Construction, and Transportation Industries, 


Six Industrial Districts, October 1963 
[Annual establishment survey ] 









































Average Average hourly wages (in pesos 1/) 
Selected industry weekly hours All Federal 
worked , industrial D Guadalajara | Monterrey} Orizaba’| Puebla| Torredn 
all districts] gistricts |piStrict 
All selected industries 45.67 5.47 5.87 4.52 4.74 5.51 3.78 5.01 

Vegetable oil products.. 48.22 4.10 4.01 3.82 4.49 -- -- 3.71 
Soda and mineral water.. 46.34 5.15 5.69 4.46 3.27 -- 3.70 2.85 
Rubber products......... 46.43 8.54 8.72 4.81 3.28 -- -- 2.74 
MEL Li neiry ss <0 oie os 0: 3 47.31 4.43 5.30 3.41 3.19 -- 2.86 -- 
Footwear...... ge Re ee 47.26 4.12 4.30 4.11 3.15 2.51 -- -- 
Carpentering and 

cabinetmaking....... 46.27 3.58 4.33 2.84 2.96 -- -- 2.78 
Candles and paraffin.... 49.68 3.11 3.12 2.43 2.48 -- -- -- 
MeEChES 6: $5.0 2 ahs sos A 45.65 4.21 4.55 2.57 3.46 -- 3.07 -- 
ee PERT POET ge OE 39.84 4.96 4.49 3.69 4.23 5.95 -- 4.66 
CRATE vin ns 02.0 «te Mir sen dace 47.26 4.46 4.56 -- 4.31 -- -- -- 
Food canning and 

preserving.......... 43.61 3.47 3.42 6.09 3.09 1.87 1.83 -- 
Building and construction 52.67 3.66 3.83 2.86 3.21 -- -- 3.06 
TOLL O86 :c5 8s io ne oie 0 bos 46.83 4.29 4.51 4.10 4.17 3.32 3.99 2.73 
Cotton gins.....-.seeees 47.82 2.90 -- -- -- -- -- 2.90 
Distribution of 

SleCCrici ty. S .!. oh «0 41.65 9.31 9.36 8.19 10.91 8.64 7.90 10.77 
Candy products....... o< 48.47 3.55 3.65 2.52 4.01 -- 2.48 -- 
Foundries........... bees 45.77 6.78 6.07 5.35 7.50 -- -- 3.50 
Printing and bookbinding. 43.21 5.18 4.47 5.39 3.72 3.48 3.48 3.91 
GUI 6 055 bsg .asp oS Ge le cleo os 46.29 4.59 4.82 3.91 3.21 -- 4.24 5.50 
Lithography and 

photolithography.... 51.67 4.97 5.02 2.37 -- -- -- -- 
Chinaware........seeeeee 45.87 4.70 4.92 4.05 -- -- 2.47 -- 
Construction materials... 47.18 4.19 4.45 2.71 4.38 3.35 3.64 -- 
Grain mill products... 46.61 4.06 4.46 3.90 3.67 3.17 4.28 2.89 
BOOP ERG 5c 6 ide da cme saio® 49.10 4.44 4.82 2.51 3.73 2.57 2.97 -- 
Paper products.......... 45.69 5.15 5.20 5.36 4.22 -- -- -- 
Biscuit products........ 43.19 3.41 3.47 2.55 3.60 -- 2.64 =, 
Newspaper publishing 

and printing...... > 44.00 7.69 8.32 -- 5.36 -- | 2.94 4.13 
Chemical products.,...... 46.00 3.96 3.96 2.75 4.64 -- 2.26 -- 
Work clothing........... 46.84 3.00 2.87 2.87 3.15 -- 1.82 2.33 
Machine shops........... 43.68 9.25 9.53 5.87 4.95 2.11 3.17 3.48 
Urban freight 

transportation...... 48.90 3.17 3.28 -- 2.85 1.65 2.48 -- 
Urban passenger 

transportation...... 54.31 4.24 4.26 4.89 8.65 3.39 3.17 3.37 
Glass products.......... 42.62 4.04 4.09 4.24 3.98 -- -- -- 

1/ 1 peso=US$0.08 (par value). Industria y Comercio, Direccién General de Estad{stica, 


Source: Anuario Estad{stico de los Estados Unidos 


1965), pp. 316 and 319. 
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Table 11. Mexico. Mexico City Working Class Cost-of-Living Index, 1953-65 
[1939=100 } 
—— All Charcoal, 
Year items Food Clothing soap, and 
% candles 
reon . 
Seaiadites Number of itemS.....-.sscceseese 23 12 8 3 
5.01 Percentage weightsS..........+++- 100.00 76.02 11.38 12.60 
3.71 1953.3, vised 6b o RORTERAWERE. 68 451.2 444.1 474.4 474.5 
2.85 1954.66 sh eees Aree cee et Coy ee 473.1 463.6 538.6 475.4 
2.74 LOSSn. feces Pee Te a Tee ee eee 548.7 545.5 599.3 514.6 
‘Sai L956 vid. odin vedersceanevewbwerwe ed 575.3 - $80.8 623.7 485.1 
a LOST. G voicing ec tws cas rere eee ‘ 608.9 616.3 642.4 521.6 
».78 LOSBiccankeseve-s bev andWaseeer ss 678.7 689.0 685.2 601.1 
aig thy ews ewer tgiere © iin eeann ty 695.5 695.4 735.5 651.8 
at 1960.......66. oan he Peeks ee cae 729.7 724.3 786.5 704.4 
+66 L961, 5 nmin dcemae 8 Kiy hase eek 0G 742.0 733.1 809.4 728.7 
-< LOGB ek. Fae pisne ceumes eehads ix ‘es 750.4 736.0 853.6 735.1 
196350. feodaveevepienaces cguncews 755.1 737.1 873.3 748.3 
a 1964..05s.00-¢eues <tc @ENGs 2 Bear ax 771.8 754.3 897.4 753.7 
+ CDE sdecne<eds chikkhausoaecieea 799.8 785.0 916.3 773.7 
0 Source: Anuario Estadistico de los Estados  Direccidén General de Estadistica, 1965); and 
77 Unidos Mexicanos: 1962-1963, p.482,.and Revista Comercio Exterior (Mexico City, Banco Nacional 
a de Estadistica, August 1965, p. 934 (Mexico de Comercio Exterior), April 1966. 
5.50 City, Secretarfa de Industria y Comercio, ~ 
3.91 
». 50 
1.89 
+ 9. 
».13 
33 QUARTERLY REVISIONS TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF, STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 
48 COSTS ABROAD (EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 
-- Editor's Note.--All questions regarding these indexes should be directed to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. Explana- 
37 tion of changes in indexes from one time period to another is not available. 
ica, The following table presents recent revisions to ington, D.C. The local and the effective indexes 
the indexes of living costs in a number of for- represent an expenditure pattern of an Amer- 
eign cities compared with Washington, D.C., ican living in the foreign post. 
compiled by the U.S. Department of State. The 
complete list of indexes was published in the Local Relative. The local relativeisa com- 
October 1965 issue of Labor Developments Abroad parison of foreign costs of the items reported 
(pp. 14-20), together with an explanation of the by each post with the cost or similar items in 
definitions and methods followed inconstructing Washington, D.C., using an expenditure pattern 
the indexes. Revisions are published quarterly that would be used by an American Government 
in the January, April, and July issues. employee living in Washington, D.C. This repre- 
The Department of State computes four measures sents 4 comparison of price levels at the post 
for each post--the local relative and the local and in Washington, but not’ necessarily a com- 
index, both of which reflect local market prices; parison of living costs. 
and the effective relative and the effective 
index, which reflect pricing factors peculiar to Local Index. The local indexis a comparison 
U.S. Government employees. The local and the of foreign costs of the items reported by each 
effective relatives are based onthe expenditure post with the cost of similar items in Washing- 
pattern of an American employee living in Wash- ton, D.C., using the expenditure pattern of an 
; 25 








American living in the foreign post, according 
to an American pattern of living, for weighting 
the foreign prices. 

This isahigher figure than the local relative 
because of the inclusion in the local index of 
additional “use factors"; for example, the cost 
of additional servant time and maintenance, 
spoilage of food due to humid climate or un- 
sanitary handling, additional clothing required 
because of climate or harsh cleaning methods, 
additional medical expenses, etc. This index 
is based on the assumption that all commodities 
required (e.g., meat, clothing, toothpaste) are 
purchased at local retail markets and prices. 

This index is used by many nongovernmental 
organizations in determining what, if any, cost- 
of- living allowances should be given their employ- 
ees stationed abroad. 


Effective Relative. The effective relative 
is the same as the local relative except that 
it includes factors peculiar to U.S. Government 
employees; for example, the right touse special 
facilities, such as commissaries, post exchanges, 





‘“ete., and the right to have certain goods im- 


ported tax free. 


Effective Index. The effective index is the 
same as the local index except that it also re- 
flects factors peculiar to U.S. Government em- 
ployees. This index is used by the U.S. Govern- 
ment in determining what "post" allowance should 
be given to Government employees stationed abroad. 





* * * * 


In making this information available, the De- 
partment of State emphasizes that the indexes 
are compiled solely to assist in establishing 
allowances for U.S. civilians employed by the 
Government in foreign countries and should be 
used only by those persons who are thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limitations of 
the indexes. These indexes are not appropriate 
for comparing living costs of Americans in the 
United States with those of nationals of a for- 
eign country. As these indexes represent place- 
to-place comparisons, they cannot be used for 
measuring changes from one time to another. 


Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


[Washington, D.C.=100] 





Exchange rate 


Local Effective 





Post and country 


Number 
per US$1 


Relative Index |Relative 





Bonn, Germany. 

Buenos Aires, Atgentine.... 
Casablanca, Morocco. 

Curacao, Netherlands Antilles... 
The Hague, Netherlands.... 


Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Kampala, Uganda 

Kinshasha, Congo, D.R.1/...... 
Lagos, Nigeria.......... : 
London, United Kingdom. 


Martinique, French West Indies... 
Mexico, D.F., Mexico 

Mogadiscio, Somali Republic...... 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti..... 

San Salvador, El Salvador.. 


Sofia, Bulgaria..... 
Tunis, Tunisia. 
Vientiane, Laos..... 








119 


Apr 


Feb 
Mar 66 
Feb 66 




















1/ Changed from Leopoldville. 
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